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SBUBCP? PAUBB 
From the Lady‘s Book. 
. Temper.—A Tale. 

*Trere is Emily, mamma! exclaimed, 
Edith Evylen, as she sprang from the door) 
step on wifich she was standing, and bounded | 
over the lawn to meet her friend. 

‘Oh Emily! you bring good news, I am) 
sure—you remain with us do you not ?” | 

* Lido indeed, Edith. Mamma will be most). 
happy to Jeave me with you, and Mrs. Evvlen, | 
until her return.’ 

* Then it is all settled,’ said Edith, and she, 
smiled fondly upon Emily, as she drew her) 
arm within her own, ‘and we shall be so’ 
happy, dearest! Frederic Herbert is with 
us: itis a sort of holiday just now with him— 
you know he has been lately admitted to the 


bar—and body, and mind, require re} axation 

after his hong course of arduous study ; there, 
he stands with mamma in the door way, 
should you have recognized him? Emily! 
shook her head. ‘It was so long since she | 
had seen hin—she had so litte remem-! 
brance of him when a boy.’ 1 

* Vet we often retain distinct impressions | 
of persons, seen when very young,’ said | 
Edith; ‘Tam almost surprised your recol-| 
lection of Frederic is not better.’ Nodding | 
with a good humored smile to Herbert, who | 
advanced to meet them, she said, ‘ You have’ 
the advantage of Miss Riverton, my clever, 
coz, she remembers nothing about you, more. 
than of any other boy.’ 

* My recollection of Miss Riverton is very 
different indeed from what,’ said Frederic, 
bowing with an air of animated pleasure to 
both ladies. ‘I well remember the sweet 
countenance, that has changed only to become 
perfect, and which I think, would have enabled 
me to recognize her under any circumstan- 
ces.” Mrs. Evylen now came forward, and 
welcomed Emily with a kindly, but languid 
smile, 


She was a tall, faded woman, of per- 
haps some forty summers, with a listless and 
heavy countenance, which the heat of a warm 
afternoon did not by any means improve. 


‘Tam glad you are come, Emily,’ she guid,’ 


| where.’ 


a bard and harsh line, scorn and incredulity 


‘room for the exercise of better feelings.— 


‘Tt is so stupid here, [longed for the sight! 
of your happy face again—really the heat is 
intolerable, this weather oppresses me_ so | 
much, Iam quite unfit for society, I think 1 


ones its re 
will lie upon the sofa again ; indeed it is the | 


only comfortable way of passing oue’s time ; 
and with a yawn she made no attempt to | 
repress, she entered the house to put her 
laudable resolution into practice. 

* Lay aside your bonnet Emily, my friend,’ 
said Edith, * and let us eit under this pleasant 
shade tree, we shall have air here if any) 


' 

They were scarcely seated, before ee 
Evylen joined them ; he was a tall, spare man, 
upon whose brow the world had drawn ~~ 


benefitting themselves, if they induce you to 
think differently.’ 

* You are right, uncle,’ said Frederic, ia 
a voice into which a tone of sadness had 
stolen, easily detected by the quick eye 
of Evylen, ‘but stern necessity will be the 
strength of my good resolves ; it will be long, 
very long, before I pay other court than what 
is demanded in my profession ; but in our 
fair land,’ and his eye lighted cheerily, * there 
is a broad path of distinction as open to the 
briefless barrister, as to those who *¢ sit in 
high places,’ and if I carve my way upward, I 
may Lope the reward will await ne at last ?— 
and he bowed to both Jadies, though his 
eye rested with a long, earnest glance upon 
Edith. 





marked the white and wasted features: as 
they lay in repose 3 traces there were of much 
manly beauty, and when he smiled there was | 
a captivation, but without softness: few, 1} 
ween, had ever marked through the stony 
coldness of his eye, an expression of feeling. 


sympathy, or benevolence ; there was in his 
character a selfishness too intense to leave 


Sdith was the sole tie that bound him in 





social life—his wife had long ceased to be an 
object of interest or esteem—but for that 
only child, that daughter of rare and exceed- 
ing beauty, he was never tired of forming 


ambitious projects, and even his exacting 





and proud spirit was satisfied with the undis- 
euised admiration she every where excited, | 
Evylen was thoroughly versed in the minutia | 
of good society ; prepossessing and gentle 
in his manners, because self-possessed, and 
artful, he was a geveral favorite, and pleasant) 
companion, in the circle be deemed exclu-| 





. ™ | 
sively his own, | 
Smiling upon the group as he approached, |) 


and addressing Herbert, he said: ‘Il fear) 
. . . . | 
your resolutions will melt into ‘thin air,’| 


these are powerful temptations to swerve you 


All unconsciously, there was a springing 
up inthe heart of Herbert a passionate love 
for his cousin—and little wonder that he 
loved her—that queenly girl, with her high 
and sparkling beauty! Yet her pure and 
‘faultless features bore the impress of char- 
acter, too commanding for the lot and happi- 
ness of woman; the eye, black and piercing, 
could flash forth the rays of intolerable 
anger—the mouth so perfect, was yet so 
haughty, and so resolute! the brow so high 
and broad, bore out, and sustained the noble 
character ef her bewuty—the full proportioned 
and stately form—the snowy shoulders, and 
perfect bust. The hair of darkest hue’ was 


braided back from the forehead, contrasting 


with the sunny ringlets of Emily Riverton, 
who sat by ber side. Fair were both those 
waidens—but bow unlike! Deep in color, 
as those of Edith, were the eyes of Emily, 
but how inexpressibly soft aud touching the 
It is seldom we see a black eye 
that can lay claun to that rare and peculiar 
beauty. Ina life time I have known but two 
persons so favored; irresistibly sweet and 
ventle, was the beaming glance of Emily ; soft 
hair, many shades lighter than that of Edith, 


expression ! 





from the dull path of duty, but remember | 


nephew, mine! Fame will wot rule a divided 


wound itself about a neck and forehead of 
surp»ssing whiteness, the face of Emily 


empire, she cluims all your heart, and will |ligited by the glad, joyous eyes, and pure 


fair ladies would only injure you without, 


| enter into no compact with Capid : and these | color that played on her cheek, was eminently 


‘hewutiful. She was not vo tall as Edith, nor 
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go full proportioned, ratheplabove the middle her not. unwilling ear many a tale of 8) eplen- ‘fully appreciate these advantages, and a father 


height, and very graceful in form. And now||dor; and of triumph, of willing slaves, won 
turn we from the pleasant shade tree, to learn || by the magic of wealth and beauty; of a rule 
something of the p»st history of the group. ||in the circle of fashion, her matchless taste 

In rearing up her young and beautiful dangh- |] could render powerful.’ The taint of world- 
ter, Mrs. Evylen had brought to the task) liness was given to her young mind, and she 
mental incapacity of the grossest order ; over|| was conscious of a growing and intense de-. 
her head years had passed without bringing|sire to realise her father’s vain imaginings. | 
wisdom ; she was too indulgent and too good-|| Where was the rightful guardian of the 
natured, to correct the ungoverned tcmper of | young and exposed years of Edith ? 
Edith, ortocurb with astrong hand,the self-will wus the mother whose duty it was to point }) 
that every day strengthened in her character | out the errors into which her child was fuall- 








Forgetful of her high and solemn responsi- ing, and endeavor, with energy and dec is- | 


bility of mother, Mrs. Evylen was never so| ion, to correct them—slumbering at her post, 
bappy as when superintending the child’s| 

dress, and seeing her lovely little face decked | only child was at stake. How think ye,| 
with smiles ; to that effect nurses were desir- || would the ambitious projests of that worldly | 
ed to humor tho dear little creature !—|| father have weighed in the balance against the | 
‘That all children were troublesome, and)) warnings, and admonitions, prompted by a 
would have their own way—they ae not || ssother’s ceaseless and untiring love? High 
wrangle with achild, but give up.’ Hamor | —high in the air they would have gone, 
her they did, to some purpose; ‘ give up’ | feathery things fur the winds to sport with! 

became « standing rule in the family, and | In the daughter’s heart, the name of mother 
there was a general, an implicit yielding to is a holy’ spell—a holy and trusting spell, 
the wishes of the spoiled girl, Mr. Evylen leading to all good, aud gentle, and womanly 
immersed in business, and much from home. ||thoughts! Should not an influence so re- 
had few opportunities of judging of the real | fining, so beneficial, be rendered effective, 
disposition of Edith; had be known the I by the aid of strong and judicious mental 
truth, he was too worldly not to have correc- | culture? Ol! that men would study their 
ted the error the worldly advantage of his |r ‘6 interests, and educate their daughters ; 
child was the chief object of his anxiety, and | the ery. is ringing through our land, mothers | 
he was wise enough to know she would be: {10 your duty! Right—but they must be 
greatly injured by a temper so imperious. | fitted for that duty ; er when mothers are 
As Edith grew up to womanhood, her inti:na- | unqualified, by mental incapacity, it falls upon 
ey with Emily Riverton caused a sudden and | the father—it is Ais duty ; the path lies be- 
severe check upon all exhibition of violent|| fore him in a fluod of golden light! If you’ 
anger; a sense of shame was awakened, and | /woull make your home a happy one—y our. 
when that intimacy had ripened into a firin | ‘household hearth a scene of contentment and 
and fast friendship, it became a great, redeem. 1 love, give unto your daughters resources 


wheu the dearest and best interests of were 





| 
| 
| 
} 


ing trait is the character of Edith, that she bore | which will render them independent of the | 
patiently with, and even strove to benefit by | wholesale slanders, and vain frivolities, sought | 
the counsels of Emily, her good and Feith fal with avidity by hundreds, as a stimulus to the | 
monitor, who warned her of error with a| 


dull monotomy of domestic life. Do you call | 
steadfastness and truth that few could have] the present system of education, that which | 
borne, reared in the ruinous self-indulgence | will fit women to be wives 
that marked the early years of Edith Evylen.|| the fathers of our fair land give this moment- 
Two years passed at a fashionable board-| ous subject sufficient attention? Is it their 
ing school, completed the education of the} part to look on with indifference when fair | 
future wife and mother! A dissipated winter) 
intown followed, causing the heart of Edith, 
to glow, from the intoxication of gratified| 
vanity ; toher young imagination the hom.| training ? Money is spent freely, but itis time 
age she received was dazzling ; and then, | that is needed; the defect in the education of 
and there, when ber heart was open to re- | girls isto be found at home; our teachers do 
ceive such impressions, did her father open | heir part faithfully. 
to her his plans, hopes, and expectations, 
He told her‘ his affairs were in confusion, 


he could still keep his standing for a time, 


girls are springing up around them, with the 
seal of promise upon their brow, and an) 





/evince an indilference, not to say distate, to 
acource of judicious reading ? It is because | 


| betes taste is vot formed at home. Let a! 
but his ultimate hopes of success were upon | father point out a course of reading, encour 
her—a wealthy son-in-law would furnish the lage, and aid the young be 


| ginner; let intel- 
means to reinstate him in his former suc-! 


lectual pursuits occupy muc hof the time spent 
cessful and prosperous course of business—" in the dome 


to relieve him from his present state of red will 
dreadful insecurity ; and he 


stic circle; the taste once ac qui- 


never forsake them. Amid the 
poured into round of youthful gaieties, : 


Where | 


1] 


must contend with her disinclination to study, 


,but let him persevere; for there comes an 
lafter time, a long after time of quiet and se- 


‘clusion. Then will the heart of that daughter 


tise up in silent and undying gratitude to the 


‘father who has so guarded and guided her 
young mind, that her happiness is secured, 
|independent of outward circumstances. She 
will never forget in the long hours of inevit- 
lable solitude, the fostering hand that has led 
‘her, by a pleasant path, to the enjoyment of 
happiness within herself; it renders the tie, 
‘between father and daughter, infinitely more 
endearing and sacred; the father’s thoughts 
jare not a ‘ sealed fount’ to the keenly sympa- 
thizing girl by his side, and he is repaid a 
thousand fold for all his early care and atten- 
tion, by such communion. 

Let fathers do their duty for a generation 
to come, and mothers will take the place God 


! ordained they should ; well and wisely quali- 


fied to perform the important duties which 
devolve upon them in life. It is no argument 
against us, to point out the countless multi- 
tude of mothers who are nobly sustaining 


their character, eminently fitted so to do; 
that there are hundreds, nay thousands in 


our land miserably disqualified, no one will 
venture to deny. Let this grand defect in the 
home education of girls be remedied, and we 
shall not have it marked, in the note book of 
a passing traveler that vacuity of mind was 
a cause of evil, and a curse to American 
women. 

Widely different in all respects, was the 


- mother of Emily Riverton from Mrs. Evylen. 
In educating her daughter, Mrs. Riverton had 


ever borne in mind the peculiar trials that fall 
to the lot of woman in her various relations 


_in life; she felt how invaluable the blessing 
Jof a cultivated mind had been to her in the 


weary intervals of sickness, the long hours of 


| privation and sorrow most women are subject 
and mothers ? Do!) 


to; she was sustained in adversity; her 
temper rendered serene aud cheerful, by the 


_ strong effort of a well-disciplined and vigor- 


‘ous mind. * The sole daughter of her house 


‘and heart’ was growing into a beautiful wo- 
_inan, a companion and support to her declining 
intellect running riot, for want of judicious! 


years. Emily had been wholly educated by 


jher mother, who had lost several children 


‘before her birth ; the death of her husband 


| followed soon upon that event; and Emily 
Why then do virls || 


‘remained a tie that bound her to life, and 
roused her to continued and active exertion. 
|| The time and attention of Mrs, Riverton was 
almost exclusively given to her child ; under 
her fostering care and pruning hand, nothing 
really valuable was neglected, while there was 
found, by a judicious appointment of time, 
leisure for those accomplishments that sit so 


racefully on womnan. Mrs. Riverton’s health 


. & : 
a daughter in ¥ not j| had received a severe sheck from her early 
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domestic afilictions, she had at no time felt the) w 
vigor of frame, and elasticity of spirits, 
that follow an entire restoration to bealth; 
but she was quite equal to all her duties ; and 
like too many others, satisfied with being so. 
She neglected the out-door exercise that) 
would have strengthened and restored her 
enfeebled frame to its original vigor; her 
health gave way, and Emily’s attention was 
required, and freely given. It was beneficial 
to the mind of that gentle girl to go through 
the self-denyiug process of a sick room-—to 
bear silently the caprices of the worn suffer- 
er—to check the countless fears that spring 
from the heart to the face, and ever wear in 
the presence of the invalid, a quiet and cheer- 
ful countenance ; how rich the reward that 
awaited her at last! The pale cheek of the 
stricken mother lost slowly, but surely, its 
sunken expression, and ashy hue; light 
came to the eyes, color to the lips, and) 
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was ‘much checked; she felt and often bitterly, |! 
the superiority of Emily's acquirements over 
her own, she admired the course of uniform 
study, and judicious reading, that constituted 


the fault,’ ‘I should have been taught these 
things ;’ she would say, ‘ no o' e ever acqui- 
red a love for study at a boarding school, but 
at home. It is too late fur me now, unless 
I educate myself over again, which I have no 
ambition to do; alas! I am like a blind man, 
groping my way up a hill, countless impedi- 
ments meet me at every step.’ 

During the summer of Mrs. Riverton’s ill 
health, the most of Edith’s time was spent 
with her friends. A winter intervened, spent 
by Edith in city, entering with her 
whole soul into the pleasures of a town life, 
It was a starting surprise to hear from her 
father such an unequivocal avowal of his 








It was at the commencement of Mrs. Riv- 
erton's illness, Edith Evylen returned home } 
from school ; her father's residence was within 
a few hundred rods of Mr. Riverton’s house, | 
and both were not more than atwo hours: 
ride from the city. Emily was then sisteen 
Edith a year older. In their more youthful | 
years any great intimacy between them was'| 
checked by Mrs. Riverton; in this she was) 
aided by Mrs. Evylen’s habit of spending her | 
summers ‘ where most the gay do congregate,’ | 
and Edith accompanying her. The friendship: 
that now sprang up between these fair girls 


strength tothe bowed and debilitated frame. | 
| 
| 
i 


| 


she had no desire to check, believing Emily | 


secure from evil influence, and hoping with al 


Christian's spirit, to benefit Ediuh, She saw) 

with sorrow the neglected and faulty education 

of the maiden, but she admired her w ondrous | 
beauty, and was fully alive to the enthusiastic | 
love she bore to Emily. In the nature of | 
Edith Evylen there was no disguise; high, 
haughty and imperious as she was, she scorn- 
ed a mean action, and would not for any 
gain have sullied her lips with alie. Gener- 


wepeaerearsen she recoiled from the thought 

of surrendering all that splendor that girt 
jher beauty round with such a spell, and she 
listened all too willingly to the scheme of a 
wealthy marriage, that would continue ber in 
her present station, perhaps eusure her a 
loftier one. 

It was the summer after the winter spent in 
town, that we have introduced Edith to our | 
jreaders one among the group, beneath the | 
| pleasant shade tree, 





‘their se paration, Ewily had been with her 
jmother, whose health, much impaired, it was 
| hoped would be re-established by a protracted | 
‘st: ay at the springs; thither she had gone, | 
accompanied by her brother, consigning |, 
| Emily to the care of Mrs. Evylen. The 
‘meeting with Edith satisfied even Emily, 
jalw ays exacting from those she loved, loving 
so tenderly! Edith brought back the same 
warm attachment to her friend she bad ever 
\ felt ; the taint of worldliness could not reach 


ithe one bright and pure feeling, interwoven 





| with the best and truest feelings of her heart. 


| 
j 


} gifts, and he was handsome enough to please 
| the eye of Edith, (grown critical of late) 
the chief pleasures of her life ; without having ||and naturally enough, she looked forward to 
resolution to follow the example. Consoling | much increase of pleasure from his residence 
| herself with the reflection that ‘ her’s was not 


During the time of 


‘conversational powers, which were of a high 
jorder, Nature bad been no niggard in her 


‘in her father’s house for a month to come. 
|The heart of Edith had softened more than 
| the proud girl liked, under the influence of 
Herbert’ 8 attractions, and she hailed with joy 
‘the visit of Emily ; she was too generous to 
wish her cousin’s love, when in ber heart she 
knew his poverty was an insuperable bar to 
‘their union. Present wealth Aer husband 
must be master of, or none of her’s could he 
‘be; and a heavy sigh would often end this 
kind of reasoning—she was teaching her- 
jselt to believe it astern necessity. Let it be 
borne in mind, the faults of Edith were the 
natural results of a perverted and faulty edu- 
‘cation; the principles so carefully instilled 
‘by her true friend, Mrs. Riverton, had not 
jtaken deep root, they had fallen upon a soil 
‘choked up with the errors of a neglected 
‘youth: the arguments of her father had 
‘acted upon Edith with all the weight of char- 
lacter she was accustomed to associate with 
the name of father! Had her mother been 
capable of acting a mother’s part, the selfish 
} and worldly views of Evylen would have fallen 
jlike snow upon the pure water, leaving no 
lr ace behind. 
During the month Emily. and Herbert 
| remained at Mr. Evylen’s, there was much 
-gaiety and out-door amusement, Emily Riv- 
erton’s young heart was beginning to know a 
‘love stronger than that she had borne her 
mother, and deeper f.r, and more enduring, 
than she would admit it to herself to be; she 
jwas unconscious of the love Herbert bore 
to Edith, so constantly had Edith striven to 
blind her to the fact. Invery fondness too, she 
| believe: 1 sincerely that Emily was better fitted 
‘to constitude the happiness of Herbert, than 
herself; and then Emily was an heiress too! 


|the very thing he most wanted. And so she 








ous by nature, where her prejudices did not | Poo beautiful herself to feel the smallest sen- || went on, encourageing in Ennily a preference, 
interfere, (strong, for they had grown une | sation of envy, she gazed with rapt and won- jand striving to implant it in the heart of Her- 


checked) she was capable of self-sacrifice of dering delight upon the expanded loveliness of || bert. 
no ordinary kind, for the sake of a friend. | 


Emily, and began already («8 women are 


Sometimes she feared he had suffered 


his thoughts to stray too often to herself, but 


And how did the example, and character, the || apt to do) to build fairy castles for her sweet | she never dreamed of the strong and earnest 


. . . 1} 
soothing words, and kind advice, of such a 


woman as Mrs. Riverton, act upon the stormy 


passions that so often shook the frame of | 


Edith ? as the voice of Him, upon the waters. 
who said—* peace, be still!" the raging of the 
human sea sunk down silent and abashed ; 
and Edith righty appreciated the obligations 
she was under to Mrs. Riverton. She had! 
seen enough of the world, even in her young 


'Emily, and her cousin Frederic. Herbert 
} 

iwas the only child of her mot her’s sister, an 
—— from his early youth, much of his 


(of Mr. Evylen, his guardian. 


\fession, he was without pecuniary resources, 


| his wealth sufficed to give him a finished || 
| education ; there was litth doubt of his 
ultimate success on the busy stage of life: 


Save his pro-| 


|| feeling that lay unstirred in the heart's depths, 
} or of the deep hope he treasured in his bosom, 


| and resolved to test ere he lefi his: uncle’s 


holiday time had been spent under the roof] house. His real adiniration of Emily's beanty 


he was not slow to express to his delighted 
|| cousin, while his manner was most generally 
‘the same to both, Evdith took care they 
‘should be constantly together. Many a flat- 
bering word fell laughingly from the lips of 





years, to feel the indelible disgrace temper in- |) he united great decision, and energy of char- || Edith in speaking to Emily of her lover, as 


flicts upon its possessor—.and that possessor a 
woman. But Edith was not cured, the defect 


ter, to an acute, discriminating mind, 


Appa- | she ever styled Frederic ; nor did it once 


jrently reserved at first, as he became mere} enter the head of Edithshe was acting wrong : 


was yet there, but the haughty exercise of it | familiar, there was a wondrous charm in his |) ithe creature of impulse, she lost sight of the 
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brow of the young girl was shaded by some 
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injury she inflicted upon Emily, in the san- 
guine hope she would see her united to one 
so every way worthy of her. 

Affairs had gone on in this way, until the 
last day of Herbert's stay arrived, without 
his being able to see Edith alone, through 
her determined efforts to avoid him. Her 
mind had been in some degree awakened to 
the true state of Herbert's feelings, and she 
resolutely evaded every opportunity for ex- 
planation on his part. 

She was so sure he would love Emily yet! 
so beautifully, so worthy to be loved! But, 
between Frederic and Edith there had been 
long years of intimate communion, when he 
had been to her as avery dear brother, and she 
to him, the light and guiding star of his exist- 
ence! If these thoughts would rise unbidden, 
they were stricken back by the steady firm- 
ness of Edith; and when she approached, 
with Emily leaning on her arm, to where he 
sat reading in the library, she said distinctly, 
and cheerfully ; 

*This is the last evening Frederic, you 
spend with us, come let us have a ride upon 
the water, what say you, my Emily? The 


inward thought, but her eye lighted, and the 
color rose up joyously in her fair cheek, 
as she marked the assenting eagerness of 
Herbert; she did not know it was because 
Edith had asked bim—she gently said : 

‘I know of few pleasures more delightful 
than a row upon the waters, in * the still even-| 
ing time,’ 

Frederic had been vexed, an! annoyed, 
at what he believed to be the intentional) 
avoidance of him by Edith; but she had! 
herself sought him, invited him to go. His’ 
heart rose high with hope once more, and he! 
inwardly prayed favoring fortune to befriend 
him in this, his lastextremity. A pleasant 
walk brought them to the water's edge: as the: 
light, fairy boat shot out into the clear water, | 
a long ray from the declining sun fell on its 
pathway; See! Edith, see!’ cried Emily, | 





**tis a kiss the sun has thrown us, to bid us, 
welcome to the fairest haunts his beams ever) 
shone upon.’ Edith laughed merrily at ‘the: 
conceit,’ as she termed it, und bade Herbert: 
row far up the stream, aud suffer the boat to! 
glide down the current ; 4 few strong pulls, | 
and the fair lady was obeyed, 

Emily sat abstracted, and apart. Herbert. 
noticed! it, and bending suddenly forward, he! 
said, in a low earnest tone: ‘Edith! how! 
tranquilly and joyously the-boat glides over 
the water, could you not fancy this the stream 
of life, and that on its bosom our lot was 
cast together ? | 


* Not together, oh ! my cousin ;* said Edith, | 
sadly, but firmly, * not together, you imust) 
struggle and toil for high advancement ;| 


clothed with the form, without the majesty of 





mount upward on the eagle’s wing, and build |! 














tinued proudly, ‘have mine own dreamings, | 
they are of power and splendor; we both) 
climb the hill of fortune, Herbert, but our 
lot is not together :’ and the cold, resolved 
tone of that rich voice fell with a dull and 
heavy weight upon the excited and bounding 
heart of her cousin, bringing to his bosom 
conviction strong, and terrible, that for bim 
there was no hope! 

Emily had not distinctly heard the words 
of Herbert, but struck by his manner, she 
noted the reply of Edith; it was the first 
strake, upon the young and trusting nature 
of Emily ; she strove to force back the tears, 
that gathered in her dark eyes, to steady the 
shaking lip, that warned her the inward strug- 
gle was too apparent, she beut over the bright 
water struggling for composure; large drops— 
one—another; and yet another, fell silently 
upon the stream. It was singular she had 
never even thought of this with all her admi- 
ration of the wondrous beauty of Edith, she 
had never foreseen such a result, and shame 
mingled with her bitter feelings, preponder- 
ated indeed over every other. From the 
seclusion she had always lived in, she was 
little skilled in divining ber own emotions, 
and even then, she would fain have believed, 
shame for herself, pity for Frederic, had} 





your eyry in the sky! And I too," she con- "+ Silently, ‘and separately, after landing, 


they walked back to the house ; in the door- 
way, Emily excused herself for the evening, 
and went directly up stairs: unexpectedly, 
Herbert found himself alone with Edith, his 
voice faltered slightly, as he said: 

‘[ will not affect to misunderstand you ; 


whatever may be my fate, may your decision 


work out good for yourself: may you indeed 
be happy. great, gay; all your heart can 
desire, Edith, my long-loved Edith ! and he 
covered his face with his hands, to conceal 
the emotion he could not master. 

‘ There is good in store for us both,’ said 
Edith, kindly, cheerfully ; ‘ many happy hours 
shall we yet spend together, or I am no true 
prophet ; farewell, then my cousin—brother : 
may you meet with that success in life, I so 
ardently desire for you; the time is not far 
distant, Herbert, when another and a fairer 
will console you for the present disappoint- 
ment :’ and raising her eyes dim with tears, 
to his face, with another faint and almost 
inarticulate farewell, she hurried from the 
room. 

The day afier Herbert's departure, Mrs. 
Riverton sent her carriage, to convey her 
daughter to her brother's residence, where 
she intended for some tine to remain. 
Emily, had been gone, probably a week, when 





caused the waters of bitterness to low—and || Mr. Evylen brought home a gentleman, he 
1: ; } : Te — 
that no abiding feeling could be traced in the | introduced to his family, as Mr. Vernon. 


depths of her fond and foolish heart. | 

The soft, and touching expression of 
Emily’s countenance, wore a mild and mourn-| 
ful sadness, The clear water mirrored back | 
to her anxious gaze no further expression of | 
sorrow, or distress—how gentle and womanly | 


“ae ‘ ‘ 
was Emily! how fitted for happiness, in the, 


He was a short, thick-set man, with a full, 
‘round, merry face, the result of nuch active 
exercise, and excellent beslth; it was im- 
possible to look at him, without being struck 
with the good nature expressed in his coun- 
tenance ; his light-hearted, happy look, no 
real misfortune had ever clouded, The 


different stations the sex is called upon to || kindness of his nature, his good feeling to 


fill. None can ever know, but those who} 
have the burden, the self-abasement, the |) 
crushing sense of degradation, that wrings ! 
the heart ofa noble and high-minded woman, 


compelled to do homage to physical power, 


man! Better, far better that a woman so 
situated, should lay ber head in the silent 
grave, and be at rest! Not such a one was 
Emily Riverton. She could submit, well, 
wisely, und gracefully ; she was in all things 
a woman, softly, and femininely so—such a 
one as Milton drew, ere the taint of sin 
rested upon the purity of our common 
mother: but with intellectual advantages of a 
high and finished order, a disciplined and 
well regulated mind, she was a woman, 
fitted to be a companion, wife, and mother. 
But the boat! the fairy boat! is gliding 
onward, cutting the blue water, like an arrow; 
over myriads of creatures, is that tiny boat 


| 


winging its way, bearing in its bosom, strug- 
gling hearts, and mournful faces—all—all alike 
the work of one creative hand. 








every one he came in contact with, united to 
the observance great wealth is prone to com- 
mand for its possessor—rendered him per- 
fectly at his ease, in a society, of whose 
forms he was wholly ignorant. He had min- 
gled little inthe social circle, although he was 
considered by many a fair belle, worthy of 
her brightest smile: his oddities, and forty 
years as his age, weighed not for a moment 
in the balance, against bis vast wealih.— 
Straightforward honesty of character, and 
strict integrity, had marked his course through 
life. He was known *‘ Upon Change’ as * hon- 
est John Vernon,’ and few things gave him 
greater pleasure, than allusion to his cogno- 
men. He possessed good sense, and was 
considered timid in disposition ; lithe could 
be known of the hidden workings of a mind, 
circumstances had never called forth. Upon 
the surface there was ever playing an inex- 


haustible fund of good humor, and pleasantry , 
He had been a week at the house, when Mr. 
Evylen desired Edita, one pleasant morning, 
to walk out with him; she readily complied, 
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and almost the first words her father address- 
ed to her, was: 
‘ How do you like Mr. Vernon, Edith ?” 
‘Oh, very much, Papa; he is so good 
tempered, humors me as if | were his child, 
and a very spoiled one too; be assured 1) 





repent ‘and. draw back, Evylen, at length 
succeeded in obtaining a promise from Edith, 
‘to think favorably of Vernon’s suit. With 
Vernon, his task was not so difficult ; bewil- 
‘dered by the beauty of the maiden, the first 
hint of Evylen, moved his heart with an emotion 


I have tried him pretty well, [ have not a ‘it had hitherto been a stranger to; nor did it 
countered many tempers all sunshine, and 1! jever strike him, Edith could not love him. 
was wicked enough, to convince myself, i To Vernon's heart, the feeling came in its 
his was an exception; but I own myself first freshness ; never before had he felt for 
foiled—he is always happy, good-natured, and | any woman, the tenderness that springs from 


obliging.’ 

‘Avery fair character, you give of my 
friend John,’ said her father, laughingly, | 
* but, do you know, my love, he is the first | 
match in city ?” 

‘Too old for me, Papa,’ said Edith, col- 
oring violently, * quite too old, he commits 
such horrible mistakes, in all the minutize of 


good society ; I should die for very shame, 








before I had been his wife a year,’ 

* These things,’ 
arise from ignorance; he has never mingled 
in society at any period of his life; and I 
assure you, Edith, it was with no little man-! 
agement, I brought him here. A little in- 
struction from you, will bring thése little | 
matters right ; and consider, how great the | 
advantage to you, should you become his | 


answered her father, ‘ all | 


wife, iv that ready good-nature, that will en- | 
P ‘ }} 
sure aready compliance with all your de- |) 


mands—Jobn Vernon has never manifested a |) 
narrow, or illiberal spirit, his great wealth, is | 
not the result of long continued economy, or 
petty savings; but of large speculations, 
which he has been singularly successful. I 


. > 1} 
have always believed, that Vernon possesses 


a degree of mind, if you can find the way to 
it, he has never received credit for” Exith, 
ws I have before said, received, and cherished | 
strong prejudices; it would have been im- 


possible to persuade her, that Vernon was | 
any thing more than a good-natured, old) 
gentleman, for whose mind and manners, || 
she entertained the most sovereign contempt |, 


—to regard him with respect, to: marry him! 
was impossible. She expressed these feel- 
ings, with strong earnestness to her father, | 
who at once said : 

* I have already told you, Edith, the alter- 
native ; you must step down from your high 
pedestal of rank and fashion ; consigning, by 
your own act, your mother and myself to 
beggary. Lam sure of the aid I absolutely 
require, from John Vernon, You have cher- 
ished a dream in your inmost heart my daugh- 
ter, of a suitor wealthy enough, and worthy 
to be loved ; such, you may never meet with ; 
be wise, my noble daughter! wear the triple 
crown that is laid at your feet, you will be 
unlike all others, should it not conceal a 
thorn,’ 

By judicious flattery, ewrnest persuasion, 
and incessant watchfulness, lest she should 





ilove ; his utter ignorance of society, was 
| Evylen® S security in venturing to hint, as 
he did, his desire for a marriage between them. 

The kindly and warm heart of Vernon, beat 
with a rapture, which would have astonished 
ithe fair lady had she known it, when he re- 
ceived her very cold, and quiet acceptance of 
his offered hand; if he felt disappointment, 
‘it was silenced in the belief that * maiden 
bashfulness’ prevented an expression of her 
feelings. Evylen anticipating this state of 
things had, adroitly enough, prepared his 
mind to receive that impression. And now 
| pass we over another month until the day of 
their nuptials, 

They were splendid, so Evylen had willed 
‘it. There had been much comment on the 
! wooing and managed privacy, and he strove 
by this display, to sull all voices but those of 
admiration or envy. How glorious was 
sdith in her regal beauty, as she stood at 
|the ‘high altar!’ Costly robes were around 
her, rich gems were wreathed in her glossy 


| . . 
v || hair—and the bridal flower, the pale orange 
} 


blossom, just touched the snowy and lofty 
forehead ; very pale was the cheek of that fair 
bride! and once, or twice, you might see 
‘the firm lips quivering witha thought too 
‘| strong for the heart’s agony to sustain. It 
| was a fearful moment for one so yoyng, so 
gifted, so full of warm, generous, but ungui- 
ded feelings: and he who had rendered it 
unto her so peculiar, and severe atrial, the 
father, how did he feel, as the solemn words 
went forth, that bound her through all time 
to another—there was in his heart, a fear, 
strong and exciting, of exposure. He dread- 
ed lest the fortitude of his child should give 
way ; but he need not—she was calm, calm 
to the last; she smiled without a tear, ora 
flush upon her pale cheek on the crowding 
and congratulating friends around her ; and 
ifin the sanctuary of her own apartment, she 
suffered the pent tears, and choaking sobs to 
have way—blame her not; even if her own 
act, ina great measure, yet blame her not. 
The fault lay with its darkest shade upon him, 
who had guid@d her with a strong hand to 
such a sacrifice. 

One true and faithful friend, was ever at 
the side of Edith, and her soft voice, was 
inexpressibly soothing to the jarred mind of 
|the wearied girl, 
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‘Oh Emily! my own dear Emily! ! how I 
love you for so faithfully sustaining me 
thongh this great trial—for your sake, for 
the sake of the faithful friendship with which 
your mother has houored me, I will strive to 
j}sct my part aright, in this my new and try- 
ing situation. 1 know, and feel you disap- 
prove of this match. I could read it so 
iplainly in Mrs. Riverton’s countenance. 
‘Oh! that you had been here; my best 
friend, im all matters of moment I have 
ever found you! but do not desert me dear- 
est! surely afaithful discharge of duty will 
reconcile even your mother to my conduct ; 
she will, I trust, as she has hitherto done, 
aid and sustain me with her advice,’ 

‘She will indeed, my dear Edith; yon 
have no truer, better friend than mamma; 
allow for her first feelings of disappointment, 
and you will find her as kind as ever here- 
after. But do you know, I think it would not 
be so very difficult a matter to love Mr. Ver- 
non ; his peculiarities are against him, but he 
possesses sterling qualities. Asa wife, my 
dear Edith, keep them ever before you, they 
will cast into the shade unimportant singu- 
larities,’ 


‘Ah? said Edith, mournfully, ¢ it is so 
easy to reason quietly, what I ought to do, 
‘in the security of my own room ;—you do 
not feel as I do, the shame and contempt, 


‘that is straggling in my heart; only conceive 





|—his arguing the point of my beauty, as he 
did last night, appealing to every one, gentle- 
men, and ladies too! if] was not, decidedly, 
ithe handsomest woman in the room. Oh 
|Emily !’ said Edith, bursting into tears, 
‘my splendor is bought at a bitter price, 

* But you have bought 3’ said Emily almost 
bitterly, through her tears, * it is too late to 
countthe cost! Turn away from the con- 
templation of whatever is annoying in Ver- 
non—strive dearest to look upon his kindly 
nature, with complacency; he loves you, 
Edith—you dare. not wreck his happiness 
with your own,’ 

After along pause, Edith said; * With you 
Emily, [have used no disguise ; I will not 
now. You shall know the worst @geling in 
iny heart to Vernon—it is a recoiling, almost 
loathing of his attentions—of his tenderness. 
I have no power to describe the state of haughti- 
ness, and irritation they produce in my mind, 
I dread this feeling so, my Emily ; it proceeds 
from an unregulated and violent temper. I 
see by your countenance, you think the con- 
sciousness of my error, is the best hope of 
an amendment; I cannot control it, dearest ; 
my temper has been the bane of my life— 
‘grown with my growth.’ There is little hope 
now, that I shall be able to conquer it; but I 
will think of these things, and perhaps the 
day may come, my own Emily, when you will 








not be ashamed of your friend, Fondly did 
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Emily embrace her, and sanguine hope sprung | 
up in her young and gnileless heart, that all 
would yet end happily for Edith, They were 
interrupted by a summons from Mr. Evylen ; 
as Edith rose to obev, she kissed the fair), 
forehead of her friend, and whispered : } 
‘IT feel comforted already, dearest, Oh! 
I will strive to cherish better feelings, if) 
they are the cause of so mu¢éh inward happi- 


such a crowd ‘of people ; ; be comforted my | periods, the putting forth of the luxuriant for- 
poor Edith; the warmth of his love will! est-tree ; who has beheld, with the purest de- 
isoon abate, ond jo must teach him to make light, her thousand varied charms, and lis- 
jit less annoying.” He took her band, but! _tened, with transport, to the delicious war- 
she withdrew it, almost with haughtiness, as | blings of her woodland songsters ;—why 
|she said, * Mock me not with the vain shadow | | should he not feel sod when all nature seems 
of consolation, it is too late, father, teach hastening to decay ? 

me, rather, to bear my lot in patience, and He has seen the sweet primrose and daisy 





} strive with the guilt there is in such feelings | disappear, and the last rose of Summer, 


ness.” as mine. But Oh! ‘tis terrible to be held up) ‘nipped by the blighting frost, rapidly fading 


It was but a few hours after this wise re-| 
| 


solve, that surrounded by an admiring crowd, | 
her spirits broke forth with a joyousness, taat | 


looked so beautiful; the splendid graces of | 
her person were aided and adorned by the | 
costliest robes; for the first time in her life | 
she wore diamonds, of a splendor and value, 
that few besides Vernon could have bestowed, 
She was not unconscious of this great object |! 
of attraction, in the eyes of so many of her 
sex; and she had seldom felt a prouder 
triumph in her charms, a more exulting sense 
of the homage so universally rendered to her. 
Near the close of the evening, Edith was 
standing in animated conversation, by an 
open door, leading out into a balcony, run- 
ning the whole length of the house. Vernon's 
attention was at this moment attracted to- 
wards her. Emily had contrived in various} 
ways, to detain him, believing it would be a 
relief to Edith; but now he rose abruptly 
from his seat, walking deliberately across | 
the spacious apartment. When he obtained | 
a full view of Edith, he stopped short in ad- | 
miration, and delight; to which he gave} 
expression in a kind of sotto voice, distinctly || 
audible to her ‘ dear friends :’ 

‘Never saw a handsomer woman in my 
life! though I say it. Looks like a ship in 
full sail, freighted with a rich cargo too!’ and) 
he chuckled audibly. ‘ Magnificent! not a| 
woman in the room to compre to her— 
unless indeed, that sweet little Emily could 
hold up her head, and take her place along- 
side—but that’s the very thing, now I think |) 
of it—never did see a woman carry her head 
like Edith Vernon, thank God: and utterly 
unconsemus of the sneers and laughter he 
had caused, he stepped close to his wife, 
threw his arm about her waist and kissed her ! 

The face of Edith was whiter than her robe | 











as she sprang from his arm, passing rapidly || 
out of the door, she hurried to the far end 
of the balcony literally gasping, with mortifi- 
cation and rage. She struggled with her 
bitter, and humiliating feelings, until the hot 
tears forced their way, and seemed a sort of! 
blessed relief. A step sounded in the dis- 
tance ; she threw a startled glance forward : 
it was her father, whose vexed, and angry 


countenance, showed the sincerity with which |) 


he uttered, *‘ There never was such a fool as 
Vernon! the idiot! not to know better in 





to the scorn, contempt and scorching irony | before him; while the gay notes of the feath- 


lof these people ;’ and tears again streamed, ered tribe, wont to arouse him at early dawn, 


| fast and warm over her pale cheek, | or cheer his steps at the sunset hour, dying 
astonished herself. Never before had Edith || 


| 
“vylen laid his hand upon her arm, and) gradually away, as, one by one, these charm- 


said: ‘Summon your courage, Edith, and Vi ing minstrels hasten afar to southern climes, 

yo back with me, it will disappoint them | soon greet his ear no more, Still be seeks, 
of half their malice—you heve only to play|/from time to time, the endeared retreats of 
ithe ¢ coy maiden,’ and there will be enough to)! nature, and, standing on some eminence 
declare you pees the whole scene as a) whence he may survey the surrounding pros- 
‘piece of merriment.” He had touched the | ‘pect, he beholds the fields naked and deso- 
right chord—Euith was herself at once—they | late, the gorests stripped of their green foli- 
walked the length of the balcony, and her! age, and every thing around wearing a sickly, 
step was quiet and assured, her manner)death-like hue. Meanwhile he hears no 
self. possessed and graceful. As she entered | ‘sound, perchance, save the amumnal winds, 
‘the crawing room, adieus were given for the’ as they moan through the deserted halls of 
‘night, and Edith hoped * To see much of her) nature, plaintively breathing a dirge for the 
les dear friends” after their return, from al dying year. A feeling of sadness then comes 
“somewhat extended tour, they were about to) over him, and deeply meditating, he turns 
make? They all responded most cordially wway to weep. 

to her wishes, and left her in some doubt as 


But to him, and to all, there is another 
to the real state of her feelings.’ It was well cause for melancholy reflections at this time. 
‘for Edith, the last visitor had departed, ere Contemplating the constant and rapid changes 
her husband could escape from the anxious) of the seasons, we are led to consider that 
‘efforts of Emily to detain him, for he exc lain | our periods of existence are swiftly passing, 
ed, * Why Edith, some of these Jackanapes| that the autumn of our days will quickly 
‘tried to make me believe, I had offended you! pr by, when, the winter of age coming 
a pretty story, when a man gets too genteel to on, we shall soon be nipped by the chilly 
‘kiss his wife! Knew you were not so silly, my | blasts of Death, and take our final slumber 
‘sweet one, as to take a husband's kiss as an! in his cold embrace. 


| . . 
offence.’ Edith shrank from his touch alinost || As we see the vegetable kingdom—that 


lately appeared in all its richness and beauty, 
| upon her arm, and said, ‘come with me, ‘| decorating the earth, 


with w@shudder, Emily gently laid her hand) 


and yielding plentiful 
sustenance for the flocks and herds of the 
| field—now drooping and perishing, the 
thought is suggested that 


Edith, this has been a trying day for you,’ 
. * . * 7 7 . 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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‘So flourishes and fades majestic man ;’ 
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| beautiful poet of the * Seasons,’ admonish- 
ingly addresses itself to us : 

‘ Pass some few years, 

Thy flowery spring, thy summer's ardent strength, 
Thy sober autumn, fading into age, 

And pale concluding winter comes at last, 

And shuts the scene !’ 


For the Rural Repository. . 
Autumn. 

Tue seasons, revolving their annual round, | ! 
once more bring in those * melancholy days,’ ), 
denominated by the poet ‘the saddest of the | 
lyear.’ They are so; and the inquiry naturally 





From the Mother's Monthly Journal. 
Are These Trifles. 
jvede the thinking mind at this season of the| * Here, Mamma,’ 

year? In the true lover of nature, the cause 

imay readily be traced to # sympathizing |) 

heart. He who has watched her, from ine 
| 


jarises, why is it? what occasions those | 
}pensive and often gloomy feelings that per-, | 
says a little girl, offering 
with a face full of generosity, a bit of the 
small tart, which has been baked for her. 
‘Oh, no, love, Mother won't take your 
tart; eat it all yourself; now, George, don’t 
through the blossoming of her Summer) be so selfish as to take any.’ 
roses ; who caught a glimpse at her eaplieat| 








ifirst blooming of her spring-time flowers, 


Does wot this give the impression to the 
budding plant, and observed through all its | child, that the gratification of her appetite is a 
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greater pleasure than the exercise of gener- 


tendency to selfishness and to animal indul- 
gences, and ove great object of education 
should be to eradicate this tendency. How 
much we ourselves do to confirm in our in- 
fancy and childhood those propensities which 
we mourn over, and perhaps impatiently 
blame in youth and manhood ! 

How much better it would be for the moth- 
er to say in sucha case as the preceding, 
‘Thank you, dear; it’s a nice little tart, ayd 
tastes better to mother because her little daugh- 
ter gave itto her. Now will she give apiece 


to brother George? And Sally too, was so_ 


kind to bake it for you, wou’t you carry 
picce out to her?” The child, uniformly 
managed in this way, will delight to find 


. I . . . 
herself the source of so much happiness, and love of money which is the root of all evil— 


jand to seek for aid from Him who has in an 


he cannot have candy ; and his sister has some. || the sy stem of life as winter with its leafless 
osity and kindness ? Children have a natural | 


His heart is full of angry and malignant/|trees and frozen streams in the system of 
feeling, and he would gladly revenge himself) seasons ; but the ruins of humanity are seen 
both upon his mother and his sister if he|}ia wrinkles which time has not made, ina 
dared. frame trembling with anxiety, shaken by sor- 

Let us not call the daily incidents of do-|| row, humbled by sin, withered by despair— 


mestic life trifles. They are forming the|| when the beauty of youth is gone, and the 


characters of men and women; they are |) beauty of age has nos supplied its place ; ‘tis 
stamping the destinies of immortal beings. || «s melancholy as snow in harvest. 
How much do mothers need to read, to reflect 





A Prince, laughing at one of his courtiers 
especial manner given them the charge * Feed | whom he had employed in several embassies 





jiny Lambs.’ 


told him he looked like an owl. ‘1 know 
vot, answered the courier, ‘ what I look like 
Pursuit of Wealth. but this I know thatl have had the honor sev- 








Tus insane and insatiable passion for ac-|| eral times to represent your majesty’s per- 


cumulation, ever ready, when circumstances | son.’ 


Reautries.—A person being asked what 


favor, to sieze upon the public mind, is that 


will learn to feel habitually that a pleasure to ||that covetousness which is idolatry. It|] ¥@S meant by the ‘ realities of life,’ answered— 
be really enjoyed must be shared with others. |/springs from an idolatrous estimate of the|j real estate, real money, and areal dinner, 


Even if some little of vanity mingles with her || value of property. 


generosity, the evil is not so great as that’ 


of selfish indulgence ; indeed I see no dan- children bat wealth, not a good ectunaetl 
ger of her vanity being excited ; unless her nor welltrained or well exerted faculties, nor | 
attention is diverted from the simple plea-| \ virtue, nor the hope of heaven—nothing but 
sure of exercising kind and gentle affections, | wealth. 


by injudicious praise. 

* Come, Charles, run out, and get me the 
broom.’ 

* | don’t want too.’ 


little child,’ 

*[ don’t want any candy now.’ 

* Oh very well then, I will give it to Susan ; 
Susan will fetch the broom for mother.’ 


has a new and efficient spring of action, and | which draw men into destruction and perdi-| 
1 
he runs also. ‘They re-enter the parlor, both 


tugging at the broom, and quarreling with 
each other ; 

* You shan't have the candy,’ says Charles | 
‘]T got the broom first.’ 

* But you didn’t go, when I told you too,’ 
replies the mother, * so I shall give the candy |) 
to Susan; here, Susan, dear, take it.’ 

It would be difficult to tell in which child 


the worst feelings are excited by this m: mage- i 


|families. ‘Their sons are growing up to the) 


| rushing into expense which the divided pro-| 
‘T have gota piece of candy for a good | perty of their father’s house will not enable} $1 90 lr. H. Ludlow, Vit. $1.00; 


| that will be rich, fall into a temptation and ’ 
Susan runs to fetch the broom; but Charles | 


i} 





Many are feeling that || mone of which could be realized without real 
nothing, nothing will do for them or their ; hard work, 





Trost who early accustom themselves to 
‘reading, reflection and rational amusements, 
It is their god and the god of the ell will find themselves enabled to render the 
|| winter of their days calm and pleasant. 





same worship of it, and to an equally bane-| P 
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ful reliance upou it for the future, they are! 





saine idol. 





snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, | . 
of mt 4 MARRIED, 
In this city, on the 4th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Tibbets, Mr. 


tion,’ There is no need that they should be | William E. Rogers to Miss Eliza Teal, all of this city. 
On Thursday evening, the 8ih inst. by the Rev. Mr. 


‘rich ; but they will be rich. All the noblest || Gibbs, Mr. Simeon Coffin to Miss Phebe Ann Pinkham, all 


| purest pleasures 
! 


highest end of life were defeated. 


| 


ment. Both are led to consider kindness | 
and obedience to their mother as something | 


for which she must pay a price. Both are 
stimulated to obedience by the worst of mo- 
tives,——1 desire not merely to secure a plea- 
sure to themselves, but to deprive each other 
ofit. And the reward which is afforded them 
is of the lowest character ;—a_ selfish indul- 
gence of the appetite. Susan feels a certain 
kind of pleasure ; she is eating candy, and her 
brother cannot have any; how fur the two 
feelings thus cherisied, will tend to make her 
an amiable friend, and wife, and mother, the 
reader can judge. Charles is unhappy ; not 
because he has been guilty of di 


and unkindness to his mother, bet beesuse 


\° of this city. 
functions of life may be discharg ed without In New-York, on the 25th ult. in the Methodist Church 
| in Duane street, Mr. John Lafurgee to Miss Charlotte Ann 
|| Graves, formerly of this city. 

At Mell: nviile, on the 27ih ult. by the Rev. J. Berger, 
|| Mr. Henry Stickles, to Mrs. Margaret Chichester, both of 


| wealth, all its highest honors obtained, all its 
enjoyed; vet I repeat it—| 


| nothing, nothing will do bat wealth. Dis Hat ack. 


On the Ist inst. by the same, Mr. Edward Fowler, of 
|} point a man of this, and he mourns as if the! Kind hes to Miss Sally Ann Dederick, of Ghent. 

On the 3d inst. by the same, Mr. John Sehwab, to Mrs. 
Su ip hina | | Hannah Clark, both of Ghent. 
Surip bin | a Harlemville, on the 23d ult. by the Rev. M 


r. Hudson, 
. Riley Palmer, to Widow Nancy, daughter of Doct. 
of this, and 1 shall point to no unheard of  Soseph Richards, all of the above place. 
| Onthe 27th ult. by the same, Mr. Orrin M. Sawyer, to 
expe rience, when I s say—he had rather die | || Miss Polly, daughter of Elias Downing, both of Austerlitz. 
, ; On the Ist inst. by the same, Mr. Patrick Knapp, to 
than live, | Miss Elizs \ Smith, both of Austerlitz. es 
On the 2d inst. by the same, Mr. Wm. Sawyer, Jr. to 
| Miss Fliza, daughter of Capt. Uriah Mallery, both of 
Austerlitz. 


of this—and this gone, all is gone. 





Khe Ruins of Humanity. 


| 
i} 
Or all the ruins on which the cye of man) 





DIED. 
In this city, on the 11th inst. Mrs. Rachel, wife of Mr. 
> ar "e€ aing » sublime than the |} Charles Paul, in the 39th year of her age. 

— — ic he painfully . || On the 1th inst. Osear D. son of Alfred and Ann Eliza 
ruins of humanity ; and what are they ?—|| webster, in his 4th year. 
; || On the 16th inst. Mr. Elijah Waterman, in his 75th 
year. 

On the 17th inst. Margaret E. daughter of Reuben and 
Salome Barrett, in her 6th year. 

in Taghkanick, on the 30th ult. Mrs. Clarissa, wife of 

Ir. Killian Smith, aged 51 years. 

In Ghent, on the Ist inst. Mr. Philip Dunspaugh, in the 
77th year of his age. 

On the 27th October, at the residence of Capt. Teper, 
at the Balize, New-Orleans, Dr. Henry Goodwin, of New 
York, aged 32 years, son ot Joseph Goodwin, Esq. de- 


can gaze, or on which his memory can dwell, | 


Not the deep furrow which ¢t yloughs on 
| g 


teness with| 





the cheeks, Ope the silvery 


which vears cover the head—not the curved 


jspine, which bows the face to the earth, as if 
t 





looking for a grave to rest in ; for the wrink- 


iled cheek, and the bleached hea@ and the 


i -obedience | stooping . {vi une, are the appropriate accolne- | ceast d, of this « ity. 


.., + iL In New-York, on the 9th inet. Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr 
'paniments of old age, and as beautiful in! Thomas P. Morton, aged 4! 
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For the Rural Repository. 
The Word Triunphant. 
And God said, ‘ Let there be light..—Gen. | 
A light to lighten the Gentiles and the glory of my people |; 
Tsrael.—Luke. 
Now the dark veil that hid the world 
By his Almighty power was furled ; 
And from the golden gates so bright 
Came forth the rosy infant Light, 
His radiant locks confinement scorning 
Swept a mild sweetness o’er the morning. 


First morn that hailed Creation’s birth, 
Arigels held Jubilee on earth !— 

The stars, the choir of He ven, sang, 

And praise from seraph voices rang 
Through the blue vault.—From long repose, 
Nature, to welcome, swiftly rose, 

Mantled in garb of brightest green, 

Crowned with rich flowers of glorious sheen— 
With grace stepped forth like queenly bride, 
And sweetly into being smiled. ! 


‘ Then was the world a wilderness 
But God did it with Eden bless; 
This spot he chose t’ unveil his face, 
To feed with Love the human race— 
Yes, here He shewed his love and power 
In man’s first dwelling —Eden’s bower. 


Oh happy state! when man’s abode 

Was with the presence blest of God ; 
When man with God, and God with man, 
Walked in the compass of a span, 

And held communion side by side, 

Like Lover with his blooming bride ; 
And peace from morn till even tide 
Sweetly the fleeting hours beguiled. 


But time rolled on, and Sin’s dark gloom 
Had shrouded Eden in its tomb, 

The Tempter’s power was felt and known 
And man was from his empire thrown— 
Anempire formed in Love—and died 
Through his unconquered lust and pride— 
Pride, which remained uisatisfied 

Of power, which hellish lust denied. 


Thus thro’ long years of woes and pains 
Was earth a captive led in chains— 
Corroding chains, whose dread control 
Still gnawed the guilty, rebel soul— 
Bright dawned the morn on Olivet, 
Where Mercy and Truth together met, 
And from the bosom of the clouds 
Attendant angels bent in crowds 

To hail the Star whose earliest ray 
Blazed with the light of Heaven's day. 


Then shone ‘The Light’ on Bethlehem’splains—|, 
Hark! ‘God with us,’ the Saviour reigns— 
Emmanuel! who came to bring 

Life and salvation gn his wing. 

Lo! angels sing in glorious strains— 

Earth, thou art conquered, Death’s in chains! 


@Bad was the strains of minstrelsy 
That swept thy mount, Oh Calvary ! 
When Jesus CHRIST was crucified 
To raise to purity the Bride— 











Tears fell like dews from laden skies 
And breezes murmured into sighs, 
Darkness the vast Creation veiled, 
Stern Pilate’s heart in horror quailed, 
And Calvary appeared to feel, 

And trembled ’neath the tyrant’s heel. 


’Tis finished! oh what depth of Love 
That brought the God-man from above ! 
'Tis finished ! Oh what heavenly grace 
Beamed in the dying Saviour’s face; 
When he exclaimed, ‘ The Victory’s won~ 
Father—thy will, not mine—be done.’ 


Blest was the Legacy he gave 

The triumph over Death—the Grave— 
Then rose the Church—the Heaven on eartli, 
That gives and guards the second Birth, 

That first came down in Bethlehem 

To build the New Jerusalem— 

Its founder, God—the Corner Stone 

His only, well beloved Son. 8: Q: 





For the Rural Repository. 
Lines 

To M*t* As#eeee8 N**4** at the West. 

Noveurt lovely ever meets my eye, 
Nought beautiful or fair, 

In the bright earth, or brighter sky, 
But thou art mirrored there ;— 

And when glad sounds fall on my ear 
From nature’s harmony, 

Thy own loved tonesI seem to hear, | 
And think of Heaven and thee. 


At stilly eve when Sol’s last rays 
Are with cerulean blent, 

I’ve ne’er a thought but fondly strays, 
Where glows the occident— 

And when my fervid brow is fanned 
By western breezes free, 

Oh then I think of fairy land, 
My dearest, and of thee. 


And loveliest to this bosom, far, 
Of all its sister train, 
Is evening’s lone Hesperian star 
Which lingers near ‘ my ain’— 
And oh! that hour beams in my breast, 
With hope and ecstacy, 
When on that fair star of the west 
I gaze, and think of thee. H. 8. 





From the Louisville Enquirer. 
To the King of Terrors. 
Deatu! come not to the infant, 
Its course is just begun ; 
It has not had its share of joys 
Beneath the rolling sun. 


Leave it to happy childhood’s sports, * 
The bliss of life’s first morn ; 

Oh! do not rob its mother’s arms 
Of the sweet charge they’ve borne. 


And come not to the busy man, 
He has no time to die; 


He must gain gold, and power, and fame, 
Then ig pass him by. 


But come Upto the noble youth, 
Whose heartishigh, @® 

With pride upon his lofty brow, 
And’genius in his eye. 






Leavegaot his eagle spirit here 
To Mnslaved by earth ; 

But let it soar.away—away 
To its high place of birth. 


While all her dreams are bright, 
And let not earth cast over them 


! ‘And come unto the maiden’ 
| And ever-fading blight. 


Oh! leave her not to see those dreams 
Fade one by one from sight; 

Till she shall see this gladsome earth 
Stript of its joyous light. 


She’s quaffed the nectar from the cup 
i} Love proffered to her lip, 

i} Oh! ledve her not to taste the gall 
With those who deeper sip. 


1] Death! art thou such a grim old man, 
As they have pictured thee ? 

Oh! no, thou art a smiling youth 

I Bearing a golden key. 


|| That key unlocks our prison doors 
And sets our spirit free, 
And lets us soar to brighter worlds 


Than Fancy’s eye can see. AMELIA, 
} 





| From the Christian Statesman. 


© The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.’ 
—PsamM [4rn. 

‘No God! No God! The simplest flower 
That on the wild is found, 

Shrinks as it drinks its cup of dew, 
And trembles at the sound ; 

‘No God!’—astonished Echo cries 
From out the cavern hoar, 

And every wandering bird that flies 
Reproves the Atheist lore. 


The solemn forest lifts its head, 
The Almighty to proclaim, 
The brooklet on its crystal urn, 





Doth leap to grave his name. 
| High swells the deep and vengeful sea, 
| Along his billowy track, 
And red Vesuvius opens his mouth, 
| To hurl the falsehood back. 
| 
| 


The palm tree with its princely crest, 
The cocoa’s leafy shade, 

The bread-fruit, bending to its lord, 
In yon far island glade : 

The winged seeds that borne by winds, 
The roving sparrows feed, 

The melon on the desert sands, 
Confute the scorner’s creed. 





‘No God! With indiguation high 
The fervent sun is stirred, 
And the pale moon turns paler still, 





! 

| 

At such an impious word ; 

| And from their burning thrones. the stars 

| Look down withangry eye, 
| 

} 

| 


That thus a worm of dust should mock 
Eternal Majesty. L. H. 8. 
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